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These Throngs of Students From Abroad 


By Edgar J. Fisher * 


F THE foreign student problem appeared urgent 

last January, it became more urgent in February, 
and most urgent in March. For the next months to 
come, use whatever terms are available to express 
what is beyond the superlative, and it probably will 
not be an incorrect or exaggerated statement. There 
are three major factors in the dilemma. They are: 
First, the tremendous pressure on the part of students 
from all parts of the world to avail themselves of the 
opportunities for higher education in the United 
States; second, the unexpectedly large numbers of 
our returned veterans, the GI’s, eager to take advan- 
tage of their academic Bill of Rights; and third, the 
insufficient residence facilities for students, whether 
on or off the campus in the cities and towns in 
which our colleges and universities are located. 
This article will seek to state the problem and pose 
the question rather than to suggest how it will be 
resolved. 


Pressure From Foreign Students 


It should not be difficult to understand why stu- 
dents from abroad are seeking to come in unprece- 
dented numbers to the United States. In Europe 
and parts of Asia, World War II not only disrupted 
higher education in large areas, but destroyed the 
buildings and tools, the libraries and laboratories. 
The students, for much more than a single college 
and university generation, were not only denied the 
advantages of higher education, but had their ener- 
gies involuntarily diverted to entirely different pur- 
Poses and activities. Able professors were in large 
numbers driven into exile, into concentration camps, 
or into their graves. * * *. The young and 
cager students in countries that did not suffer at first 
hand the blight of war, nevertheless, were limited in 
their opportunities, often diverted from their usual 
——— 
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academic pursuits, and lacked the stimulation of 
cultural interchange through books and persons. 
Innumerable letters coming to the Institute of Inter- 
national Education tell, in different languages, the 
story of imprisoned youths, now freed and released, 
wishing to secure advantages long denied them. It 
needs little imagination to understand the realities 
of this situation. 

Almost before the ink of the signatures was dry 
on the armistice arrangements, students in widely 
scattered parts were penning their appealing letters 
asking for admission to our colleges and universities. 
Latin-American students, of course, came to this 
country in increasing numbers during the years of 
World War II under the stimulation of our Good 
Neighbor Policy. Large numbers of Chinese stu- 
dents have been arriving in the United States 
monthly, for the past 3 years, until their total 
number is now approximately 3,000. From that 
vast and populous land they continue to come at the 
rate of almost 200 monthly. The extensive pro- 
gram of the Indian Government to provide for the 
expenses of 2,000 graduate students in this country 
is no longer news. The plan is to bring 500 here 
annually, and the first group has arrived. If there 
is any doubt as to the numbers of students from 
India wishing to come, let it be said that for the first 
500 of these Indian Government fellowships, there 
were 13,000 applicants! The Turkish Government 
has for some years financed an extensive program for 
the training of their young men in this country, and 
at the present time there are 500 Turkish students 
here, on government and private arrangements, and 
more are eager to start for our shores, 

On a cold Saturday, in February 1946, there 
docked in the harbor of New York City a liberty 
ship, named the Cornelius Gilliam. This ship 
brought about 250 students from Near Eastern 
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Arab lands. About half of this number came from 
Egypt, Land of the Nile, while the others were 
chiefly from Iraq, the Lebanon, and Syria. Except 
for a very few, they came supported and financed by 
their governments. Unfortunately also, except for 
a few, the usual preliminary academic arrangements 
had not been made for acceptance of the students 
in this group at our universities. This situation is 
bound to cause difficulties, especially at the present 
time when our institutions are full to overflowing. 
As is inevitable with the arrival of such a large 
company of students, especially coming out of 
countries radically different from our own, some of 
these young people had unfriendly experiences at the 
hands of thoughtless Americans. These hundreds 
from ancient and historic lands of the Near and 
Middle East are only the vanguard of many more 
eager to come. 

As from Africa, Asia, and the isles of the seas, so 
also is there the same intent and ardent desire on the 
part of young men and women from all the countries 
of Europe to pursue their advanced training in the 
United States. It is clear that the Germans and 
perhaps some others—unless in exceptional and 
isolated cases—must wait. The first French began 
to arrive in the late summer of 1945, and a consider- 
able stream has since been coming. A special pro- 
ject for Norwegians started students from that 
valiant Scandinavian country coming to us last 
autumn, but only a small fraction of the 3,000 who 
could not gain entrance to their own overcrowded 
universities could be accepted here. From the other 
western and northern European nations the appli- 
cations pour in, and the prospective students wait 
impatiently for a favorable sign that will permit them 
to embark upon what seems to many of them a magic 
journey to a world full of promise. The same is 
true of students from Czechoslovakia and Greece, 
brave lands in central and eastern Europe that 
have every right to our generous consideration. Our 
American students are now studying side by side 
with colleagues out of Europe, who a year or more 
ago were heavily involved in all the dangers and 
practices of the underground movements. Truly 
pressure of academic need from all over the world is a 
chief factor in this urgent foreign student problem. 


Unprecedented Demand 
for Higher Education 


A second major factor in this foreign student 
situation is that the need in and from other countries 
coincides with the unprecedented demand for ad- 
mission to our institutions of higher learning on the 
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part of our demobilized and returning veterans, ]t 
is common testimony from our colleges and univers). 
ties that the GI’s are coming back to their studies or 
beginning them as freshmen in numbers far greater 
than was anticipated. The dean of the graduate 
school of one of our well-known universities remarked 
as he was leaving a committee meeting recently, 
“Now, I will try to fight my way into my office!” 
For days during registration, the impatient GI’s had 
been filling the corridors. This condition exists 
throughout the entire country. Furthermore, it had 
been expected in some quarters that many returned 
veterans, having been separated from formal study 
and books for so long, would soon tire of the academic 
experience and would look for jobs in the outside 
world. But this has not been happening. Veterans 
are sticking to their studies, are serious and persistent 
in their academic tasks, and are eager to work on and 
complete their courses. This attitude may be a fine 
influence upon the large numbers of young boys and 
girls coming up from the high schools and prepara 
tory schools to enter the colleges. It may even alter 
the character of our collegiate undergraduate life, 

It is important, however, that our institutions of 
higher learning should not be expected to reduce 
their entrance requirements or standards of instruc 
tions in order that every GI who wishes a college 
education should be accommodated. No accredited 
institution has been able to remain such by admitting 
all students who apply. The adoption of a policy 
that would involve letting down the bars so that 
academic standards are low would be doing a serious 
disservice to returned veterans, as well as to civilian 
students. It is to be hoped that colleges and univer 
sities will be able to expand their facilities so that on 
the basis of high academic standards all qualified 
GI’s may secure the amount of training commen 
surate with their abilities. On the other hand, the 
best interests of veterans—as has always been the 
case with other students—will be served by their 
turning to other activities suited to their individual 
talents and capacities, if they have reached a point 
when they can no longer carry on a normal college 
program satisfactorily. * * * It is highly im- 
portant that returned veterans should be assisted 
efficiently and promptly. 


Relation of the Demand 
to the Foreign Student 


The relation between the pressure by the returned 
veterans to continue their higher education and the 
foreign student problem is obvious. We natu 
rally and properly feel that the valid interests of 
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the GI’s should not be sacrificed. They, too, en- 
gaged in valiant service, suffered, and struggled to 
bring forth a New Order. The doors of universities 
abroad are being opened to a considerable number of 
United States veterans and civilian students who 
wish to study in other countries; and this foreign- 
study frees a number of places in our own institu- 
tions. Assuredly, all wish to do justice to the throngs 
of young people who have experienced involuntary 
interruption of their education, and to help those 
who are qualified to resume their training. * * * 

In a large number of cases the academic facilities 
of our colleges and universities could accommodate 
many more students. The bottleneck is the paucity 
of residence facilities. This is another factor which 
makes it difficult for our universities to admit as 
many foreign students as they would gladly have. 
Few, if any, of our institutions had as much dormi- 
tory space as they needed in normal prewar times. 
The recent years, when it was impossible to keep 
properties in proper repair and up to maximum 
capacity, have further reduced residence accom- 
modations. Funds that have been accumulating 
for student residences are of no avail in relieving the 
situation until buildings can actually be constructed 
and occupied. General testimony from the great 
university centers is to the effect that available 
rooms out in the homes of the towns have been taken 
up by unprecedentedly large numbers of United 
States students now thronging the campuses. The 
married GI’s further complicate the problem of 
housing. The situation is still difficult despite the 
increasing number of large trailer camps or “‘vil- 
lages” that are appearing at the universities, the 
remodeling of nearby Government wartime build- 
ings and properties, the use of “double or triple 
deckers,” and the “doubling up” in dormitories and 
private rooms. Actually this condition is an incon- 
venient weight upon performing excellent academic 
work, 

With this housing situation so desperate for our 
American students, it is even more trying for those 
from other countries. A student in his own environ- 
ment is almost invariably at an advantage over one 
from abroad in making convenient adjustments. 
This fact applies to our students in other countries, 
as well as to foreign students in our midst. Many 
of the students who have recently come to the 
United States are from areas that are little known 
to the rank and file of our people, and are still less 
understood. At best, large numbers in our cities 
and towns are prejudiced and provincial in their 
attitudes toward persons from abroad, even when 
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they are vouched for by responsible authorities of 
the local university. Unfortunately, unless the 
university can admit the foreign student to one of 
its residences, the “uitlander” may have the doors 
of university-approved residences in the town closed 
against him. With all the efforts being made in 
this regard, the situation has not improved greatly, 
if at all, in any section of the country—North, 
South, East, or West. This is despite the fact that 
the door which the landlady closes to a prospective 
student-roomer may be closing against a future 
Prime Minister, or other high official, of a friendly 
or important neighbor nation, whose feelings and 
opinions about us are, to say the least, of possible 
consequence. 


Conclusion 


Never before has there been such a critical im- 
balance between the needs of and the facilities for 
foreign students in the generous and friendly United 
States of America. Never before has the need of 
extending our intercultural relations with every 
other part of the world been so important and in- 
sistent as just now. If ever there was need of in- 
creasing the generous and magnanimous attitude, so 
usually shown by our people, it is in 1946, in dealing 
with the persistent problem of helping large numbers 
of foreign students to obtain their training, without 
sacrificing the valid interests of the large numbers of 
our own students, both GI’s and civilians, who have 
a first claim to higher education in their own land. 


Institutions of Higher Education 
in the United States 

The directory of colleges and universities for 
1945-46, recently issued by the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, lists 1,686 institutions of higher education 
in the United States. They are classified as: 
(1) Colleges and universities, 699; (2) independent 
professional and technological schools, 255; (3) 
teachers colleges and normal schools, 206; (4) junior 
colleges, 420; and (5) institutions for Negroes, 106. 
For the year 1944-45 the total number of institutions 
listed was 1,686. 

With respect to control, the institutions are 
grouped as follows: (1) State control, 359; (2) 
district or city control, 196; (3) private control, 444; 
(4) Protestant denominational control, 477; and 
(5) Roman Catholic denominational control, 210. 

The great majority of the institutions—1,190— 
are coeducational, but 220 are for men and 276 
are for women. 





1 Educational Directory, 1945-1946, Part I1I—Colleges and Universitiesi 
Washington, U. S. Government Printing Office, 1945. 125 p. 20 cents. 











The Autonomous University of El Salvador 


By Cameron D. Ebaugh* 


HIGHER education in El] Salvador is provided ex- 
clusively in the Autonomous University of El 
Salvador, which is the only institution in the Re- 
public authorized to confer professional degrees and 
to grant the right to practice the various professions. 


The Country and Its Government 


El Salvador lies along the Pacific coast between 
Guatemala and Nicaragua, with Honduras to the 
eastandnorth. Although the smallest of the Central 
American Republics, it has a population of nearly 2 
million, crowded to a density of 150 persons per 
square mile. It is almost entirely agricultural, 70 
percent of the people living in rural areas. The 
great bulk of the population is of mixed white and 
Indian stock; between 3 and 10 percent are whites 
and about 20 percent, pure Indians. Two-thirds of 
the people over 7 years of age are illiterate. Racially 
and linguistically, El Salvador is reputed to be one 
of the most homogeneous countries of the Western 
Hemisphere. 

The chief executive is the President of the Repub- 
lic, who is assisted by a cabinet of ministers. Legis- 
lative authority is vested in a unicameral National 
Assembly; and judicial authority, in a system of 
courts whose members are chosen directly or in- 
directly by the National Assembly. Each of the 
14 Departments, into which the Republic is divided, 
is administered by a governor appointed by the 
President, who also appoints the mayors of the 
municipalities. The latter are assisted in local 
government by municipal councils, whose members 
are elected by popular vote. 


Education 


Education in El Salvador is provided in l1- to 6- 
year elementary schools, 2- to 4-year commercial 
institutes, 5-year secondary schools, 5-year normal 
. schools, and the Autonomous University. Of the 
1,495 elementary schools operating in 1945, only 165 
provided the full 6-year course. Ordinarily, only 
about 6 percent of the first-grade enrollment reach 
the sixth grade. Moreover, only 25 percent of the 
elementary school graduates enter academic second- 
ary schools, which prepare for the university. The 


*Senior Specialist in Education in Latin-American Countries. 
Dr. Ebaugh recenily spent 4 months in Central America studying 
educational conditions in El Salvador, Nicaragua, and Guatemala. 


total enrollment in the 28 secondary schools was 
1,864 students, of whom 648 were in the first year 
and 209, or 11 percent of the total, in the last year, 

Relying largely on her coffee production, El Sal. 
vador is not a wealthy country; but serious efforts 
are being made to diversify agriculture, and an in 
creasing number of factories are producing textiles, 
shoes, clothing, furniture, and other industrial com. 
modities. The present Government is placing con 
siderable emphasis on social welfare, public health, 
and sanitation and is initiating a strong movement 
for the improvement and expansion of educational 
facilities. No organized provision is made, however, 
for the preparation of specialized personnel in the 
field of agriculture. 


Administration of 
the University 


Although her university was not founded until 
1841, El Salvador follows the traditions and practices 
of her sister Republics in university development, 
Administered originally under the direction and con- 
trol of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Public In 
struction, and Justice, the University of El Salvador 


_ was granted almost complete autonomy in 1930, A 


decree in 1938, however, returned it to the technical 
and administrative control of the Education Minis- 
try, until 1944, when a change in the National 
Government restored its autonomy. At present, the 
institution is administered according to the Statutes 
of 1933, amended in 1944 and 1945. Further modifi- 
cations are being studied. 

University government is vested in a Superior 
Directive Council and an Executive Council, for the 
institution as a whole; and a Directive Board for each 
of the five Faculties and its respective professional 
school. The administrative head of the university 
is the president (rector), and of the individual 
faculty, the dean. 

Members of the Superior Directive Council are: 
The president, general secretary, treasurer, and legal 
counselor of the university; and the deans, secretaries, 
counselors, and student representatives of the pro 
fessional schools. This body meets monthly and 
determines the broad general policies of the uni 
versity, such as the formulation of statutes and 
regulations, approval of curricula, election of the 
president, preparation of the university budget, and 
the appropriation of funds for scientific investigations. 
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The Executive Council, composed of the univer- 
sity president, general secretary, and legal counselor, 
and a student representative elected annually by the 
General Association of Salvadorian University Stu- 
dents, is charged with the dictation and execution of 
measures necessary for the smooth running of the 
institution, according to the resolutions of the 
Superior Directive Council. 

The Directive Boards of the professional schools 
correspond, within the respective school, to a com- 
bination of Superior Directive and Executive Coun- 
cils. Each board is composed of the dean, the prin- 
cipal professors, the school secretary, and two 
student representatives elected annually by the 
General Association of Salvadorian University 
Students. 


Faculties and Schools 


The Autonomous University of El Salvador con- 
sists of five Faculties, each comprising the adminis- 
trative and instructional staff, the students, property 
possessions, and equipment, and maintaining a pro- 
fessional school in its particular field. Following is 
alist of the professional schools, with the length of 
the course provided, the degree conferred, and the 
1945 enrollment for each. 


1945 
enroll- 
School Years Degree ment 
School of law and social 7 Doctor of law and social 366 
sciences. sciences. 
School of medicine....-..- 6 Doctor of medicine. _...- 296 
School of chemistry and *4 Doctor of chemistry and 87 
pharmacy. pharmacy. 
School of dentistry....-... 5 Doctor ofdentalsurgery.. 31 
School of engineering. .___- 5 Civil engineer.........-- 155 


* Extended to 5 years in 1946. 


Because of the numerous openings in Government 
service, the financial possibilities, and the prestige 
tradition has built up around the legal profession, 
the school of law has always attracted the greatest 
number of students—39 percent in 1945. The medi- 
cal school comes next, with 32 percent, due in part 
to the Government’s activities in public health and 
sanitation. Engineering, pharmacy, and dentistry 
follow in the order given. 


Students 


For admission to any faculty the student must be 
at least 16 years of age and hold the degree of 
bachelor of secondary education from a Salvadorian 
school or the equivalent. Official enrollment in 
Upper years requires successful completion of all 
subjects of the preceding year. 


University education is coeducational in El 
Salvador; but the enrollment of women is small, 
and confined largely to the fields of pharmacy, 
dentistry, and medicine. In 1945, the school of 
pharmacy had 32 women students. Statistics on 
women students in the other schools were not avail- 
able. 

A General Association of Salvadorian University 
Students, in which membership is open to all uni- 
versity students of both sexes, promotes interest 
and activity in various aspects of national and uni- 
versity life. This organization elects student repre- 
sentatives to the various university and faculty 
councils, and through its frequent public demonstra- 
tions and its newspaper plays a significant part in 
the political life of the Republic. The schools of 
medicine and of pharmacy have student societies 
for the advancement of the respective professions, 
and in 1945 a social club for the benefit of all uni- 
versity students was organized. 


Professors 


University professors are either principal (pro- 
prietary) or substitute. Both are required to hold 
the doctorate in the field taught. The substitutes 
take charge of the lectures of the principal profes- 
sors during the periods of their absence and when 
more than one section of students are enrolled, and 
may be called upon for other duties. 

Prior to 1946, monthly salaries of professors were 
50 colones ($20, U.S.) for each daily hour of teach- 
ing. The new regulations provide for 10 colones 
for each class period actually taught. Thus, a 
professor teaching 100 classes during the year will 
receive 1,000 colones for the ycur’s work. 


Studies 


In the five professional schools all subjects in the 
respective plan of studies for the degree are required. 
No elective courses are offered, and there are no 
general culture courses. Only the school of engi- 
neering provides a course in modern language. The 
background of general education is supposed to be 
acquired in the secondary school, and so there is no 
provision for a liberal arts program in the University. 
Nor are business administration, teacher training, 
and agriculture accepted as responsibilities of higher 
education. 

The Autonomous University of El Salvador, 
through the Superior Directive Council, recognizes 
studies pursued in accredited foreign universities and 
secondary schools which, in the judgment of the . 
respective Faculties, provide courses equivalent to 
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those offered and which grant equivalence to work 
pursued in El] Salvador. Special examinations may 
be required. Recognition of equivalence is required 
of any degree presented for the license to exercise a 
profession in the Republic. 


Attendance and Examinations 


The academic year is from January 15 to Novem- 
ber 30, with regular examination periods scheduled 
from January 21 to February 14, and from October 
11 to November 30. Reexaminations are scheduled 
between June 15 and June 30. Minimum time 
allowance for oral examinations is 45 minutes; for 
written and practical examinations, an hour. Topics 
in each subject are drawn by lot by the student, 
under the supervision of an examining board of three 
members who assign grades by vote. Grading is 
effected on a zero to 10-point scale, in which 4 or 
less is regarded as failure. 

More than 30 unjustified class absences in a sub- 
ject taught daily (20, in a 3-hour-per-week subject) 
automatically eliminates the student from the final 
examination in the subject. Justified absences may 
total one-half less one of a daily held class and one- 
third of an alternate-day class. 

Examinations for the doctorate are similar to those 
usually held in the-United States for the master’s 
and the doctor’s degrees. There are two private 
comprehensive examinations, followed by an oral 
examination dealing primarily with the thesis. 


Physical Facilities 


The schools of dentistry, law, and pharmacy are 
housed in a very old and dilapidated building in 
the heart of San Salvador. The schools of medicine 
and engineering occupy separate buildings in other 
parts of the city. A cluster of buildings is being 
constructed on a campus in one of the suburbs to 
bring together all the schools except that of medicine, 
which is conveniently situated between two of the 
country’s leading hospitals. 

Libraries play an unimportant role in university 
education in El Salvador. As a general rule, stu- 
dents may not take books out, and the professors 
do so much less frequently than effective usage would 
seem to call for. French, Spanish, and German 
works are predominant, although in recent years 
accessions of English and North American origin 
have increased. Hours are generally from 8 a.m. 
to 12 noon, and from 2 to 5 p.m.—while classes are 
in session! The medical and law schools each have 
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close to 20,000 volumes; the other schools, between 
1,000 and 2,500. 

Laboratories are small, and—due partly to the 
recent unavailability of materials—are rather jp. 
adequately equipped. The medical school, for 
example, has 9 microscopes for classes of as many 
as 60 students. However, it has access to the labor. 
atories and clinics of 2 large hospitals within a 
distance of 300 yards from the school, and State 
funds have been appropriated for a maternity hos 
pital in the immediate vicinity. Law students 
receive their practical work in the courts in the 
capital, and engineering students take field trips 
and other excursions into the country. 

The organization of the University into inde 
pendent faculties and schools and the consequent 
lack of common-to-all library, laboratory, and in 
structional facilities presents considerable difficulty, 
inasmuch as there are not sufficient funds to pro 
vide complete separate services in these respects, 


Financial Support 


By far the greatest part of the University’s 
financial support comes from the State in the form 
of a subvention. In 1945, the State appropriation 
of 156,030 colones (1 colon is equal to 40 cents in 
United States money) was distributed among the 
professional schools as follows: Dentistry, 37,360 
colones; medicine, 32,500; engineering, 31,550; 
chemistry and pharmacy, 27,600; and law 27,020. 
Bequests, property rentals, contributions, examina 


tion, and other fees brought the total income for | 


the year to 226,822 colones. For 1946, State 
appropriations were increased to 191,810 colones, 
with 44,000 for dentistry, 40,900 for pharmacy; 
40,520 for medicine; 33,350 for engineering; and 
33,000 for law. 

The annual registration fee is 45 colones. Other 
fees range from 1.25 colones for a theory subject 
examination to 500 colones for the validation of 
a foreign degree to practice a profession in H 
Salvador. 


Publications 


The University publishes an annual review, 
La Universidad, which is the official organ of all five 
professional schools. From time to time it also 
prints special works of scientific, literary, or social 
significance, written by its professors and graduates. 
El Salvador Medico is a monthly magazine published 
by the Association of Medical Students with the 
collaboration of the medical staff. 
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Specialist for Engineering Education Appointed 


The engineering colleges of the country have been 
notified of the appointment of Henry H. Armsby, 
as Specialist in Higher Education in the U. S. Office 
of Education (assigned to Engineering Education). 

Dr. Fred J. Kelly, Director of the Division of 
Higher Education, in his announcement said in part: 
‘Mr. Armsby will serve as a liaison officer between 
this Office and the engineering colleges, and it is 
our hope that he may be instrumental in continuing 
the cordial relationships between them which devel- 
oped during the conduct of ESMWT. The appoint- 
ment of such an officer was recommended more than 
once by the ESMWT National Advisory Committee 
and Regional Advisers, who felt that the continua- 
tion of these relationships would be of distinct value 
to all concerned.” 

Mr. Armsby, who is a graduate of Pennsylvania 
State College, has been the Field Coordinator of 
the ESMWT program since early in 1941. He had 
previously served on the staff of the Missouri School 
of Mines and Metallurgy for 23 years. His duties 
there included several years of teaching, followed by 
administrative services as registrar and student 
adviser. He has served as a member of the National 
Council of the Society for the Promotion of Engi- 
neering Education and as chairman of the Missouri 
section. At the present time he is chairman of the 
SPEE committee on secondary schools. 

Mr. Armsby, in a statement which accompanied 
Dr. Kelly’s announcement, said in part: “My first 
objective will be to establish and maintain a clearing 
house for information and educational and statistical 
studies of value to engineering educators, and at the 
same time to industrialists, government officials, 
and prospective engineering students. This will 
include giving information to the colleges regarding 
Federal activities of concern to them, and advising 
governmental agencies, industrialists, prospective 
students, and others concerning the programs and 
facilities of the engineering colleges, including their 
activities in research as well as in education.” 


Appeal for Funds for Athens College 


Six leading educators have appealed to American 
colleges and universities for rehabilitation funds for 
Athens College, Greece. This announcement comes 
from the Rockefeller Center offices of the Near East 
College Association, Inc. 

It is reported that Greece has undergone more 
destruction than any other country in Europe. For 
5 years during the war, education was virtually non- 


existent in Greece. School buildings and equipment 
were either destroyed or used for military purposes. 

Athens College is one of eight American educa- 
tional institutions affiliated with the Near East 
College Association, Inc. It is one of the few schools 
which achieved what seemed the impossible by 
operating throughout the occupation of Greece. 
The letters says: 

“After the American teachers had been forced to 
leave the country and the college had been occupied 
by the enemy, Greek faculty members procured some 
dilapidated, old buildings where they conducted a 
day school with an enrollment of about 400 students. 
Despite malnutrition and enemy persecution, they 
kept the spirit of Athens College alive. 

“Today the college again is operating on its cam- 
pus, but the buildings have been badly damaged by 
5 years of enemy and Allied occupation. Almost 
all of the equipment is gone—confiscated by the 
Nazis. Even the library books were used as fuel in 
the furnaces. Over 3,000 students have applied for 
admission this year—many of them boys who, having 
lost their parents and homes, look to the college for 
scholarship aid. In view of the makeshift arrange- 
ments under which the college is now operating, it 
has been forced to limit the student bedy to 600. 
The need for equipment and repairs to buildings is 
acute.” 





Navy V-12 Program Continued 


It was stated recently in HicHer Epucation 
(January 15, 1946) that certain Navy training pro- 
grams would be terminated on or about March 1. 
The Navy Department has now announced that the 
V-12 Program is being continued on the active duty 
basis until July 1, 1946. This reverses a previous 
notice to the colleges, which was based on the 
assumption that appropriations for this purpose 
would not be available. Appropriations have been 
authorized for the program. 








THE CLEARING HOUSE 


Items from colleges, universities, 
and higher education associations 











Veteran Enrollment 
at Marietta College 

The experience of Marietta College indicates what 
a small liberal arts college may do to take care of its 
share of veterans who are seeking a college education. 
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The college has enrolled 320 veterans, of whom 121 
are married. The wives of married veterans are 
allowed .to enroll without charge for tuition. The 
college is preparing to care for a total enrollment of 
750 by September 1946. The largest prewar en- 
rollment at Marietta College was 430. 

In order to provide education for veterans, 
Marietta College secured the cooperation of the 
churches, the American Legion, the Chamber of 
Commerce, and a special citizens committee which 
secured living quarters in private homes. The 
college has also secured trailers, made attics and 
cellars into living quarters, and purchased a Coast 
Guard personnel boat that is moored in the Mus- 
kingum River near the campus. 


Stepbens Offers 3-Year 
Terminal Programs 


For a number of years Stephens College has 
offered, for students who have a specialized voca- 
tional interest, a combined program integrating 
vocational study with the broad, general preparation 
provided by the so-called “liberal arts’ and the 
basic courses in general education. Under the policy 
followed by the administration, the amount of voca- 
tional study permitted under this plan is limited in 
order to insure proper balance in each individual 
student’s program. 

To meet the needs of students who wish to enter 
selected occupational fields that require a higher 
degree of occupational competence and more related 
general education than can ordinarily be achieved 
during a 2-year course, the College has prepared a 
series of 3-year programs of study which are designed 
to lead to “work effectiveness” and to provide oppor- 
tunity for additional training in the areas of general 
education. The fields in which the College offers 
special 3-year programs of study have been selected 
with the following criteria in mind: 

1. Each field must represent an area in which there 
are now desirable employment opportunities for 
women and in which such opportunities are likely 
to continue. 

2. Each field must represent an area in which 
proved interest exists on the part of students. 

3. Each field must represent an area in which the 
training requirement cannot adequately be met in 
the normal 2-year course. 

4, Each field must represent an area in which 
general education is recognized as essential to occu- 
pational effectiveness. 

5. Each field must represent an area in which Step- 
hens College, by virtue of its staff, its equipment, 
and its program, is qualified to offer work-study 
training equivalent to or superior to that which is 
offered in other schools or colleges. 





Suggested programs of study have been outlined 
in the following areas selected on the basis of the 
above criteria: Merchandising, fashion design, dregs. 
making, radio, secretarial studies, aviation. It js 
believed that the recommended programs will meet 
the needs of most students interested in enlarging 
their vocational preparation in these fields. The 
suggested schedule of courses may, however, be 
modified upon consultation with the student’s ad. 
viser. 


Ohio State Plans Radio Institute 


The 16th annual Institute for Education by Radio 
will be held by Ohio State University, May 3-6, 
The conference, international in scope, has grown 
yearly as an influence among educators, radio people 
and public relations executives in fields, such as 
journalism, music, religion, agriculture, and science, 
The radio industry sends its top men to lead and 
plan the work-study sessions, which are the heart of 
the institute. Fifteen such meetings are planned 
for the 1946 conference. 
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